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TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE.* 





(Continued. } 
Our open-hearted author makes use of the privilege of a traveller 
(and it may be added, of a good-humoured and frank philosopher 
who knows how to do justice kindly even when the blames) of 
letting us a little more into the interior of people’s houses, than 
would be thought fitting in ordinary. These things, however, are 
expected by those who throw open their doors to be admired, and 
must be taken in payment (and very generous payment) for the 
thitigs they say of others in their own circles. Private speeches in 
many cases are but stage whispers, the object of which is to get 


guished title; and secondly, because she had seen my name as 
dancing at Almack’s, and as present at several “ fétes” of the great 
leaders of Ton—a circumstance which appeared so important in her 
eyes, that she repeatedly recurred to it.’—P. 173. 

In justice to our author and his fair acquaintance, we here insert 
a further passage respecting her Ladyship, from his second volume 
(p. 102). Her infidelity, it must be owned, is of a nature deplorably 
‘ to seek,’ as the phrase is, when in the teeth of all the beauty, and 
health, and-hopes, and advancement of the world, she has. such 
Calvinistic misgivings about the Great Mystery of it,~—owing, pro- 
bably, to no profounder cause than a series of good dishes, Her 
husband, Sir Charles Morgan, should take such doctrines in hand 
with his physic, and not aggravate them with his own dinner-table 








themselves heard by everybody. It is lucky for us, when our 


ceusor commits himself as well as others, and has enough honesty 


and humanity in him to feel no real difference between his public 
word and his private. It must be owned that the anecdote which 
opens the following extract is a little awkward for one of the parties, 
if not two; but this comes of making a distinction between the 
public and private conclusions that are to be drawn of one’s self; 
in other words, of a trick and a plot! What comes afterwards 
respecting Lady Morgan shews the mixed impression she makes on 
everybody, »nd how impatient her best admirers are rendered of 
the‘ injustice’ she does herself, by her affectation about rank and 
fashion :— 

‘Laccompanied Lady B. of whom I have already spoken, to 
breakfast to-day at the country house of a much-admired young 
lady (near Dublin). The master of the house excused himself on 
the plea of headache, and I was therefore left to take a long walk 
in the grounds, with the two ladies alone. On our arrival at the 
gate which was to lead us to one of the mast beautiful parts of the 
woods, it was locked,—no key to be found: and according to the 
report of the old gardener, the lady’s maid had gone in, and had 


taken it with her. A servant was ordered to jump over the wall, | 


and to seek the offender: he came back, however, without any tid- 
ings of her. I now got a ladder, and helped my laughing compa- 


nions to climb over the wall; they professed great awkwardness, | 


but acquitted themselves most gracefully. After walking about a 
quarter of an hour, we met the unfortunate lady’s maid, and—as 
she thought herself safe—not alone: it may be imagined in what 
company. A mute domestic scene followed; and as { am too 
good-natured to laugh, it really grieved me that my ladder had been 
the cause of such distress. 

* I declined staying to dinner, and hastened back to town to call 
on Lady M (Lady Morgan), to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction, aud who had already sent me a polite invitation, which I 
had not been able to accept. I was very eager to make the acquain- 
tance of a woman whom [ rate so highly as av authoress. I found 
her, however, very different from what I had pictured her to myself. 
She is a little frivolous, lively woman, apparently between thirty 
and forty, neither pretty nor ugly, but by no means disposed to 
resiga all claim to the former, and with really fine and expressive 
eyes. She has no idea of “ mauvaise honte”? or embarrassment ; 
her manners are not the most refined, and affect the “ aisance” and 
levity of the fashionable world, which, however, do not sit calmly 
or naturally upon her. She has the English weakness,—that of 
talking incessantly of fashionable acquaintances, and trying to pass 
for very “ recherché,” to a degree quite unworthy of a woman of 
such distinguished talents; she is not at all aware how she thus 
underrates herself. 

* She is not difficult to know, for, with more vivacity than good 
taste, she instantly professes perfect openness, and especially sets 
forth, on every occasion, her liberalism and infidelity ; the latter of 
the somewhat obsolete school of Helvetius and Condillac. In her 
writings she is far more guarded and dignified than in her conversa- 
tion. The satire of the latter is, however, not less biting and dex- 
terous than that of her pen, and just as little remarkable for a con- 
Scientious regard to truth. You may think that, with all these 
elements, two hours flew rapidly away. I had enthusiasm enough 
to be able to utter some ‘a propos’ which pleased her, and she treated 
me with marked attention: first, because i happened to have a distin- 





* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829 ; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Cust of the Inhabitants, and 
Anecdotes of Distinguished Public Characters. By a German Prince, 
= vols. 8vo. London: Effingham Wilson. 


philosophy. 


‘J spent a very plesrent evening to-day at Lady M——’s. . The 
| company was small, but amusing, and enlivened by the presence of 
two very pretty friends of our hostess, who sang in the best Italian 
style. I talked a great deal with Lady M on various subjects, 
'and she has talent and feeling enough always to [excite a lively 
interest in her conversation On the whole, I think I did not say 
enough in her favour in my former letter; at any rate, I did not 
then know one of her most charming qualities,—that of possessing 
two such pretty relatives, 
| ©The conversation fell upon her works, and she asked me how I 
‘liked her “ Salvator Rosa?”— I have not read it,” replied I, 
'“ because (I added by way of excusing myself, ‘ tant bien que mal’) 
| T like your fictions so much, that I did not choose to read anything 
historical from the pen of the most imaginative of romance-writers.”’ 
| —“ Oh,” that is only a romance,” said she; “ you may read it 
| without any qualms of conscience.”—“ Very well,” thought I; 
| “ probably that will apply to your travels too,’—but this I kept to 
| myself.-—* Ah,” said she, “ believe me, it is only ennui that sets 
"my pen in motion; our destiny in this world is such a wretched one, 
| that I try to forget it in writing.” (Probably the Lord-Lieutenant 
had not invited her, or some other great personage had failed in his 
engagement to her, for she was on, out of spirits). “ What a 
| fearful puzzle is this world,” said she. \“ Is there a presiding Power 
| or not? Andif there be one, and he were malevolent! what a 
horrible idea !”—** But in Heaven’s name,” replied I, “ how can a 
| woman of sense, like you,—forgive me,—utter such nonsense ?”— 
_ Ah, [ know well enough all that you can say on that subject,” 
said she; “ certainty, no man can give me.”—This obscurity, in an 
acute mind, was unintelligible to me, even in a woman. (“ Ne vous 
en fachez pas, Julie !’—Vol. II, p. 102. 

Lady Morgan flatters herself when she thinks she knows all that 
can be said on this subject. She does not know what the com- 
monest flower in the field could tell her, if it had a tongue; nor 
even her own health and wiser impulses, when she was a child. 
| She knows neither the Alpha nor the Omega of the argument; but 
| is about at Pi,—with the faded old French regimen, and the indiges- 

tion of a petit souper. 











MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK.’ 


No. IV. 
[Concluded.] 
SLNECURISM — NON-RESIDENCE — PLURALITIES — 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


On the subject of pluralities and of non-residence together, tlic 
secretary to four Bishops, says, ‘ In one diocese there are about 
216 clergymen, who each hold two livings; 40 who hold three 
each ; 13 who hold four each; 1 who holds five; 1 who holds six, 
besides dignitaries and offices: and although many of these thus 
accounted single benefices, are two, three, four or five parishes Cin 
solidated, yet a great part of these pluralists do not reside on any of 
phelt SUCTURONTR 5 ck, Bests on teae Ri ce ie eee « 

Considerably more than one half the whole number of Incumbents 
do not reside on their benefices ; receive large salaries for nothing ; 
and the little duty that is performed is performed by their curates. 





Thus, only 3598 incumbents consider the parsonage houses good 
enough to reside in; the rest are absentees. According to My 
Wright, want or unfitness of parsonage-house is a common pretex¢ 
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for obtaining a license for non-residence: in one diocese, he says, 
one third of the parsonage-houses were returned in bad repair. In 
1827 this aversion of the clergy to their domicile appears to have 
augmented, in that year 1389, or more than one-eighth of the whole 


with novelty; they exchange one old batch of sermons for another 
in a different part of the country... bw. ean to 

Bishop Bloomfield lately astounded the Inhabitants of London and 
Westminster with a ‘ Letter on the Profanation of the Lord’s Day. 


number of parsonage-houses in the kingdom, were returned as not | Had the strictures of this Right Rev. Prelate been directed jo i 


fit places for our aristocratic pastors to reside in; or, in other 
words, as an excuse for a license to desert their parishes, and 
roam about the country in quest of more lively amusements than 
churching, christening, and spiritually instructing their parishioners, 


Had Mr Wright been suffered to recover in his actions against 
the Clergy, the penalties would have amounted to 80,000/. To this 
sum he had an indisputable claim; a claim as sacred as any person 
can have to an estate devised by will, or on mortgage or other legal 
security; his claim had been guaranteed to him by a solemn act 
of the legislature. Moreover this gentleman had been basely treated 
by the right reverend bishops; and it was partly to indemnify 


himself for losses sustained in his service, that he had endeavoured | 
to recover the penalties to which the clergy had become liable by | 


their connivance and neglect. In Letter I. he says, ‘ At a committee 
of bishops, after a deliberation of nearly Two YEARS, it was decided 
that’each bishop should give his secretary an annual sum of money. 


1 have received it from not one of them, except from my late lamented | 5,,... had the Cholera—the worst sort; and it does appear to me 


patron, the Bishop of London. Commisseration may have been 
given, (Letter VII.) but it was all Il ever received from any one, 
and that would have been unnecessary, if the sums had been paid 
which had been acknowledged to be my due. Two secretaries 
have, within the last ten years, fallen victims to depression of mind 
arising from a want of sufficient income. 


Most merciful bishops! Most Obristian bishops! What, not pay 
our poor secretaries their stipends! drive two of them to despair 
by your barbarous avarice. Surely, you might have spared them 
the odd hundreds out of 10, 20, and 40,000 pounds per annum, 
But you are right reverend fathers, you can lisp about charity, 
turn up your eyes, talk about treasures in heaven, but your treasures 
are all in this world; there your hearts are fixed upon translations, 
pluralities, fat livings, and heavy fines on leases and renewals, 


These, however, are private anecdotes between Mr Wright and 
his right reverend employers. Let us speak to the public part of 
the question. It is clear, from what has been said, that Mr Wright 
was in possession of valuable information; he ha: resided in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple, and was intimately acquaiuted 
with the secret management of the Holy Church. The clergy were 
terribly alarmed at his disclosures: they resorted to every artifice 


among the higher order of ecclesiastics: lies and culumnies of every 
shape were vomited forth to blacken the character of Mr Wright; 
he was stigmatized as “an informer,” who, availing himself of his 
official situation, was in part the cause of and then the betrayer of 
their guilt. In short, he became exposed to the whole storm of 
priestly cunning, maliguity and fury. But facts are stubborn things ; 
and this gentleman had secured too firm a hold of his object to lose 
his grasp by the wiles and malice of the church. Their guilt was 
unquestionable; there was no chance of escape from the verdict of 
a jury; but that protection, which it was in vain to expect from an 
English court of justice, they found in the great sanctuary of deliu- 
quency, an English House of Commons. 


On the 17th of November 1813, Bragge Bathurst brought in a 
bill to stay all legal proceedings against the clerzy on account of the 
yenalties they had incurred under the Clergy Residence Act. This 
hill shortly after passed into a law, almost without opposition. The 
Whigs were silent. Mr Whitbread and Mr Brand indeed said 
something about the absurdity of enacting laws one day, and abro- 
gating them the next: of the injustice of tempting people by 
- rewards, and after they had earned them, interfering to prevent 
their being granted. But this was all. These gentlemen agreed 
it was necessary to protect the clergy; and, with the exception of 
the present Earl of Radnor, we do not find in Hansard’s History of 
the Debates, a single individual who raised his voice against the 


| 


principle of this nefarious transaction. Mr Wright, too, finding it | 


vain to hope for justice from such a source, ceased his communica- 
tions to the public relative to the clergy: the Parsons’ Indemnity 
Bill passed into a law, and the church received a complete white- 
washing from the state, of all its manifold sins and transgressions. ... 

Even those who reside and do duty, and are called the tworking 
clergy, perform a service requiring so little intellectual exertion, 


| 
| 


that it hardly merits the remuneration of a tide-waiter. They have | 


scarcely ever occasion to compose and deliver an original sermon. 
The late Dr Johnson, before he received his pension, was regularly 


employed in the manufacture of this description of commodity. The | 
market is now overstocked; we seldom turn over a newspaper | 


without meeting with advertisements for the sale of M.S. sermons, 
which, next to manufactures, seem the most abundant of all things. 
Sometimes parcels are advertised in lithographic type; this type 
being an imitation of writing, sermons composed in it pass with the 
ceorepice for original compositions, and the minister has the 
it for propounding a good discourse, the result of the previous 
week’s hard study and deliberation. A lot of sermous of this des- 
- eription would be invaluable, and might be transmitted from father 
to son, like a freehold estate. If they become stale, they might be 
sold or exchanged wth a neighbouring incumbent: this is a com- 
mon practice with ministers, who wish to indulge their parishioners 





against the baneful habit of drinking to excess, and other vices 
which disgrace the Sabbath, they might have passed without anim. 
adversion ; but when he assails the Sunday press, and those innocent 
relaxations, conducive only to health and harmless enjoyment, he 
betrays a puritanism unsuited to the age. His Lordship seems to 
opine a poor man is born only to work and pray, while a Lord or 
a Bishop may have his concerts, card parties, or grand dinners 


| every day, not even excepting the seventh. Such idle cant deceives 


no one; it only excites contempt or disgust. Men’s professions 


now pass unheeded ; everything 1s put into the scale, and taken at 


its intrinsic worth. People ask why should -the clergy take ten mil. 


| lions annualiy out of the produce of land and industry ? 








PLAIN SENSE VERSUS THE CHOLERA MORBUS, 


—_— 


TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—In these Cholera times, allow me to say a few words, | 


very wrong in the public journals exciting the minds of the foolish 
and weak portion of the community with their outcry of the ‘Cholera 
is rapidly spreading.” The simplest way to prevent it is to let 
every one go out and pursue his daily avocations, but at the same 
time to be well wrapped up—I mean, warmly wrapped up; for the 
true origin of Cholera, or black bilious fever, is to be traced, in all 
cases, to one source, viz. a check to the perspiration. If a man has 
been sitting over the fire in a warm room, and goes out of doors 
without a great coat, he is liable to get cold in the bowels, and 
bring on, ultimately, Cholera; and how many are there that do so 
We see the taps of the public-houses full of the lower orders, per- 
haps a fire there, the place hot; they have their dram, and go out 
into the cold air, which at this damp season strikes with peculiar 
effect on all systems of the human frame, especially those whose 
habits of living may have engendered an occult tendency to bilious 
attacks ; and by this means a check is given to the warmth of the 
skin and circulation, which brings on Diarrhcea or Cholera, in 


| mitigated forms. My remedy against Cholera is simply this:—At 
to avert the storm, ‘and to save their pockets: clubs were formed | 


this time of the year, let all who have regard for their health go 
clothed according to the season, and as warmly clad as they can 
afford, thereby keeping up an equal temperature of body: these are 
the really effective, easiest, and most intelligible ways of preventing 
this complaint, and not to go out in the raw atmosphere of Novem- 
ber, with cotton stockings, coat flying open, linen waistcoats, and all 
the butterfly dresses of June.* Those that frequent the theatres 
should be careful, after sitting for hours in the complicated effluvia 
of gas and mephitic vapour, dust, &c., not to leave without wrap- 
ping up well, and not foolishly take spirits, when they leave the 
house, to warm themselves. Let every one avoid spirits as they 
would the Devil, wile they ure out, or if they have to go into the 
cold from a warm place. By these means they will keep themselves 


| warm, prevent stoppage of the circulation and perspiration, and 


above all, keep well. The prevailing idea of the present complaint 
is, that no one really knows what it is, and how to treat it. My 
idea is, that the complaint at Newcastle is Typhus, combined with 
an affection of the bile, which should be termed a Bilious Typhoid 
Fever, and treated as such; and not as it is ignorantly called by 
our wiseacres of inedical men, the Cholera. 


De B—t. 


* Worsted stockings canno! be too urgently recommended : the feet at 
this damp and changeable season cannot be too warmly kept. 

+ The medical men deserve the highest censure for their ignorance in this 
complaint ; but so it is, our medical men aie, in complicated complaints, 
worse than old women. 





—_———$— 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE CONTINENTAL ANNUAL.* 





Ir these Annuals, with designs entirely by one person, want the 
popular charm of variety, they have to us a charm peculiar to them, 
that fully compensates. On opening the portfolio, one enters, as it 
were, the domain of that artist, and wanders unrestrained, un- 
recalled, uninterrupted, among his beauties. Where, as in the 
present instance, such beauties are frequent and full, this is a more 
enjoying, luxurious occupation, than the more exciting, more un- 
equal passage of variety. 

* Illustrations of the Contmental Annual, from Drawings by Samuel 


Prout, Esq. F.S.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill ; Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, Pallmall. 
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"Prout is a remarkable artist; a curious mixture“of excellence 
and defect. We always predict in his works much to admire, much 
to condemn. He oversteps the modesty of nature. In too hot a 

it after her, he overshoots his mark, and becomes a mannerist 
and a caricaturist. We use the latter word with its literal meaning ; 
he too over-loads his pictures with detail. In a word, he is so 
minutely accurate, that the whole is sacrificed for the part, and in 
the laboured intricacy of his transcriptions, the general effect is lost, 

—breadth is destroyed. Were we a less admirer of Mr Prout’s 
real and extraordinary talents, we should the less regret his defects. 
As it is, many an artist of the day would be bettered, could he 
take all his foibles, if they drew with them a tithe of his powers. 

The portfolio before us is no way unworthy of its author. If it 
partake of the imperfections we speak of, it has its share of the 
preponderating beauties of Prout, from whose drawings the whole 
is engraved 

Roman Column at Igel, near Treves, (Ornamental Title).—En- 
graved by S. Fisuer.—A curious antique; the lower portion is 
handsome, but the upper strange and incongruous. ‘The setting is 
better than the stone,—the surrounding scenery is enclosing and 


The scene, bridge and all, is not unlike London. It is the least 
pleasing of all the illustrations. Some parts of the ing are 
surprisingly good, the execution of the bridge in particular ; but the 
foreground is hard and liny. 

One great want in the ‘Continental Annual’ is landscape, properly 
so called. Almost all the views are in cities, and all are views of 
buildings. Perhaps this is a useless objection: Mr Prout is, we be- 
lieve, mostly civic. He is not Turner, and we should not wish him 
to be so. No two can ever be the same in any profession, and excite 
our admiration as equally as they merit. We should gain nothing by 
having another Turner, and meantime we should lose a Prout. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Duaury-Lang.—The Beggar’s Opera—The Days of Athens—The Jenkinses. 
Covgent-Garpen.—Fra Diavolo—Katharine and Petruchio, 








We intended to see Mrs Woop last night in the Beggar’s Opera, 





generously leafy. ' 

Cathedral Tower, Antwerp—Engraved by W. Firovp.—The 
tower, with its numerous lateral little spires, looks like a huge, 
stiff ear of corn. The softly-shadowed building is beautifully half- 
blended and half-relieved by the dark cloud and the darker houses, 
from between which it rises. This charming effect is somewhat 
injured by the crowded and hardly marked windows in the front. 
The engraving is wonderfully soft and fine, but there is a want of 
sharpness. Prout is no sugary artist. He has no want of energy. 
Even the defects of superior artists should be faithfully transcribed, 
Few men could mend Prout, and therefore let us have him as he is. 

View in Ghent —Engraved by J. B. Kernot.—An unconnected 
sort of place, somewhat confused as to execution. The picture is 
strewn with startling, dazzling, unaccounable dabs of dark and light. 
Jt is, however, effective and lively. 

View in Nuremberg.—Engraved by E. J. Roperts.—This is the 
sort of scene for Prout’s pencil; he has rendered it truly pictu- 
resque, rich, and brilliant. Here are all the varieties of cornice 
roof, and window, ambagious house-tops, and shadow-casting blinds 
that Prout delights in, and portrays so admirably. The dark-house, 


but recollected that we had criticised her in that piece before. As 
we find ourselves driven into a corner, in the present Number, by our 
friend the German Prince, before whom we are glad to disappear, 
we shall seize the opportunity of giving our readers the extract we 
promised them from his Tour, respecting the graceful feats of Mr 
Ducrow. We feel like talkers in a corner, when some great and 
interesting stranger is occupying the attention of a room, The 
talk, among the groups apart from him, must still be of him and his 
opinions. 

‘ On my return,’ says the Prince, speaking of an excursion from 
Dublin, ‘ I went to the theatre where Ducrow, the English Fran- 
coni, ennobles his art by his admirable representation of animated 
statues. This is a higher enjoyment to a lover of art, and far sur- 

asses the ‘ Tableaux’ which are in such favour on the Continent. 
hen the curtain draws up, you sce a motionless statue on a lofty 
peta in the centre of the stage. This is Ducrow; and it is 
ardly credible how an elastic dress can fit so exquisitely, and so 
perfectly represent marble, only here and there broken by a blueish 
vein. He appeared first as the Hercules Farnese. With the 
greatest skill and precision, he then gradually quitted his attitude, 











corner in the fore-ground, and its strong shadow, make its bright 
neighbours tell with quadrupled force, and the glowing sky behind is 
at once soft and strong. 

City and Bridge of Prague—Engraved by Le Kevx.—lf we are 
to take this as a specimen, Prague has no great pretensions to pic. 
turesque beauty. Here are buildings of all sorts, but not one that 
is handsome. Mr Prout has made the most of his subject; and 
the wide area of the bridge, and its numerous passengers, give a lively 
idea of traffic and business. 

Church of St Pierre, at Caen —Engraved by James Canter.—A 
most grotesque edifice, ornamented with toys, @ la George IV 
There is a pleasant, cool piece of water, smooth and liquid, to 
refresh one’s eyes. 

Place St Antoine, at Padua.—Engraved by E. J. Roserts.— 
How largely liberal are the buildings of Italy. Even in this same 
view of Padua—no very favourable specimen of Italian mansions— 
the effect is striking and exalting, compared with the meaner, private 
habitations in the foregoing plates. 

Fort and Lake of Como.—Engraved by T. Barser.—A scene 
with strong marks of its locality ; an old battered fort, boats with 
awnings, and a group of young abbés, with black gowns and cocked 
hats,—the crows that rob the peasantry. 

Rouen Cathedral——Engraved by W. Wattts.—A rich, lively, 
crowded scene, in Prout’s best style. Like Antwerp tower, this 
rises from a soft cloud. It is surpassingly beautiful. Mr Wallis 
has no mean claim to a share of our admiration. 

The Porta Nigra, or Roman Ruin at Treves.—Engraved by E. 
J. Roserts.—More grand and sombre, than beautiful. It comes 
among its fellows like a cloud in a fine day. 

View in Metz.—Engraved by T. Banser.—There is an excessive 
reality in the retired but pleasant little nook, that delightfully sets 
off the misty church in the back ground. The engraving is very 
effective, and there is more breadth and general effect about the 
Whole picture than in most of the engravings. 

Hotel de Ville, at Brussels —Engraved by E. J. Ronerts.—There 
are not many hotels de Ville that would look their best beside the 
one before us. It is a noble pile, and, despite its size, light and 
elegant. 


City and Bridge of Dresden—Engraved by J.T. Wiutmore.— 





advancing from one gradation to another, of display of strength ; but 
| at the moment at which he presented a perfect copy of the most 
celebrated pictures of antiquity, he suddenly became fixed as if 
changed to marble. Helmet, sword, and shield were now given to 
him, and transformed him, in a moment, into the wrathful Achilles, 
Ajax, and other Homeric heroes. Then came the Discobulus, and 
others, all equally perfect and true. The last was the attitude of the 
fighting Gladiator, succeeded bya masterly representation of the 
dying Gladiator. This man must bean admirable model for painters 
and sculptors; his form is faultless, and he can throw himself into 
any attitude with the utmost ease and grace It struck me how 
greatly our unineaning dancing might be ennobled, if something like 
what I have described were introduced, instead of the absurd and 
vulgar hopping and jumping, with which we are now entertained. 
It gave me pain to see this fine artist (for he certainly merits no less 
a name) ride nine horses at once, in the character of a Chinese 
Sorcerer, drive twelve at once in that of a Russian Courier, and 
lastly, go to bed with a pony dressed as an old woman.—Vol. II. 
p. 97. 


We are surprised that our German universalist should object to 
the riding on the nine horses. The ‘ Chinese Sorcerer’ does not 
seem in good taste; and the Houhyhnm nuptials cannot be ap- 
plauded ; but surely it is demeaning neither to artist nor spectators 
to see how much graceful power may be exhibited in the govern- 
ment of such fine animals as horses. We suppose it must have been 
the ‘ Sorcerer’ and the ‘ Russian Courier’ that were in the way. 
Had it been Phaeton, or an Olympic racer, our author would have 
been glad to see his friends the horses so nobly guided: for he is a 
good horseman himself. a 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sexex’s fresh communication will be inserted with pleasure,—we hope 
to-morrow. 

P. is received ; and our friend S.W. H. Also, C. M. 

L. C. B. mistakes us. We did not intend, in our observations on the 
Cholera Morbus, to laugh at anything he speaks of ; but solely to lessen 
what we think a pernicious amount of alarm,—one of the very things 
against which the most solemn anticipators of the disease recommend us 
to be on our guard, 
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. THE TATLER. 











»  MISCELLANIES. 


— Plato says, ‘ When a wise man under- 
takes anything, he does not consider whether it be 
followed by life or death, but whether it be just,’ 





Mucn 1n a _ Lirris. — An affectionate 
attention to what we possess makes us rich, for 
thereby we accumulate a treasute of remembrances 
coninected with indifferent things. I Know a young 
man who got a common pin from his love while 
taking leave of her, daily fastened his _breast-frill 
with it, and brought back this guarded and not un- 
employed treasure from a long journeying of seve:al 
years. Inns little men such little things are to be 
reckoned virtue.— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 


Tue Nosecay anp THE LossTER.— 
Mademoiselle T . a dancer, who figured away 
last season amongst the nymphs at the Frevch Opera- 
house, is said to have an egregious epicurean appetite 
for the delicacies of the season, and her admirer, | 
Count —— has often indulged her with @ drive in his 
carriage, during her morning visits ; on such occasions 
the fair nymph failed not to stop at the most celebra- 
ted Shops, * for eatables,” Having supplied herself 
one day last week with.a large stock of game, fish, 
&c, to take to a representation of Comus, i escaped 
het'fecoMection, that she had put a very fine lobster 
intoone of the codch-pockets, where unfortunately 
for her it was left. In the evening, the Countess of 
—— the noble Gount’s wife, went to a ball accom- 
panied by her cousin, a cavalry officer, who like a 
gallant chevalier, had provided a magnificent bou- 
quet of artificial perfumed flowers for his fair relation, 
which the florist had nicely wrapt in satin paper, 
aud on getting into Count *s carriage, he put it 
into the pocket opposite that wherein the lobster laid 
in snug tepose. On alighting he put his hand into 
the wrong pocket, and drew forth the lobster, without 
perceiving his mistake, as it was al-o enveloped in 
paper, and holding it in one hand and leading his 
fair charge by the other, heentered the ball room, 
where, in all due ceremony, he presented his odorife- 
rous packet to the Countess of ——. To describe 























The Empress Elizabeth 


Katharine » . Miss Pearson 
Alexina _ - « Miss Phillips 
Sedona ; ps - Mrs Brudenell 


To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


Fatima : - 


Sadhusing 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. | 


The Operatic Play of 
The Exile. 


Mrs Faucit 





Old Cottager . - + Mrs Broad 
Villagers, Miss Russell, Miss Crawford, Mrs Bedford. | 
Count Uiric ° Mr Younge 
Governor of Siberia - « MrwW. Farren 
Baron Alltradoff . . MrJ. Russell 
Count Calmar Mr Templeton 
The Patriarch ° Mr Thompson 





| 


The Czarow itz 4 Miss M. Chaplin 
Daran Mr Macready 

Servitz ° Mr Harley 

Weizien F ° Mr Brindal 

Rimski P - « MrC. Jones 
Yermach Mr Andrews 


Previous to the Play, 1) KR. Bishop’s Overture to 
‘The Orphan of Russia.’ 





Myder Ali. | 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell | 
Delhi : » « Miss Kenneth 
Mrs Humby 
Mr H. Wallack 
Monsieur Martin 


Hyder Ali Khan . 


Phivneah . « MrC. Jones | 
Azonft “ - . Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 

Bednore . ‘ - Mr Fenton 


Zarés Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ° - MrF. Cooke 
Kebar ¢ - « MeT. Blanchard 





To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; and the Days of Athens. | 


COVENT GARDEN. 








the horror, confusion, and surprise that followed, is | King John, 
impossible, A lobster! good heavens, how came it | The Lady Constance - Miss F, Kemble 
there. Soyreat was the shock, that it is currently | Queen Elinor . . Mrs Vining 
reported, the Countess of has not been able | Blanch of Castile. Miss Lee 
to endure the sight of a lobster, or a craw-fish, ever | Lady Falconbridge Mrs Daly 
since, without bringing a violent pain in her heart, | King John . - « Mr Young 
but is is not said whether Mademoiselle has | Prince Henry ‘ Miss P. Horton 
been continued the use of the carriage, or not. by his | Earl of Salisbury Mr Diddear 
lordship, [From a new and well-timed periodical, | Hubert _ . . Mr G. Bennett 
just published, called ‘ Paris in London, a weekly | Falconbridge. - . MrC. Kemble 
Picture of the Literature, Fine Arts, Theatres, | King of France . Mr Egerton 
Haut Ton Society, §:c. in France.’ The Dauphin 4 Mr Abbott 
Prince Arthur (first time) Miss Poole 
'’ Archduke of Austria - Mr Payne 
ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 1832, Cardinal Pandulph . Mr Evans 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion Chatillon ‘ Mr Baker | 


of Useful Knowledge. . 





On Tuesday, November 22, will be published, 


a 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC. 

The BRITISH ALMANAC was originally published in 
1828, and the necessity for such a publication has been 
confirmed by its very extensive sale, by the partial im- 
provement that it has produced in the old Almanacs, and 
by the establishment of others upon a plan similar to its 
own. The peculiar character by which this Almanac is 
sought to be distinguished, is Userutness, This first re. 
quisite ofa Manual which is constantly consulted, is attained 
by an equal attention to the exclusion of everything that 
can be injurious, and to the introduction of whatever is 
important to be known for the guidance of the daily trans- 
actions of the coming year. It contains 72 closely printed 
pages, embracing a great variety of information, adapted 
for all parts of the United Kingdom.—Price 2s. 6d. in a 
wrapper. 


Il. 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC is not only a 








Sapplement to the ‘ British Almanac,’ but a work of uni- 
versal reference upon all subjects arising out of the course 
of the seasons, or the events of the year. Its object is to 
condense into-a small compass a great body of information, 
essential to be known by every member of the community. 
The contents of the Companion for 1832 will be wholly 
different from those of previous years. — Price 2s. 6d, 
lll 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION, 
‘Neatly bound together, 6s. 
*,* The Cowrantons to the Almanac, for 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, with a copious Index, may be had neatly bound 
together, price 8s. 


Lotdon: Published by CHARLES KNIGHT, 13 Pal. 


| 
To conclude with the Musica! Entertainment of | 


Brother and Sister. 


Donna Isidora (2ud time) Miss Laverarity 


Rosanthe . . Mrs Keeley 

Camilla Mrs Vining 

Agatha ’ ° . Miss H. Cawse 

Don Christoval - « Mr Bartley 

Don Sylvio > Mr Wilson } 
Pacheco é ‘ Mr Meadows 

Bartolo Mr S. Bennett 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; The Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN’S. 
A Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 
The Widow of Ems. 


Lady Catherine . - Mrs C, Plumer 
Peggy . . Miss Ayres 








Charles Fearlove . Mr Green 
Harry . . - « Mr Smith 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 
vo? 

Lady Doubtful. * Miss Oman 
Deborah - Mrs Russell 
Maria . ‘ Miss George 
Sir George Doubtful Mr Dillon 
Commodore Hurricane - Mr Smith 
Frederick Mr Healey 


To which will be added, the Bagatelle, entitled 
Winni a Husband. 
In which Mrs C. Plumer, will sustain Eight differen 
Characters. 
To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 





Mall, East, and sold by all Booksellers, 


The Wander Boys. 
Paul ° ° ; rs Cooper 
Justin 4 . Miss Dix 





ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
The Love=Spell! 


Thérésine 
Blanchette . 
Madelon 
Marceline 
Louise 
Francois 


| Serjeant Victor 
| Corporal Laguerre 
| Doctor Pharmacopolo 


‘ - Madame Vestri 
. Miss fon 
- «+ Miss Cooper 
- « Miss Nicholson 
- Miss Josephine 
Mr J. Bland 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Leffler 
Mr Horn 


After which, a New Burletta, calfed 


Gervase Ski 


| Sophia Meanwell . 4 
| Laura Marston ° 


Mrs Higgins 


| Charles Meanwell 
| Sir George Hopeful 


Mr Wilson 
Mr Higgins 
Grutf 


Gervase Skinner 


inner, 

iss Crawford 

Miss Pincott: 
iss Stuart 

Mr J. Vining 

Mr Raymond 


. MrWw, Vining 

- Mr Worrell 

- Mr Bland 
Mr Liston 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 


Mrs Headly 


| Mrs Crawley 


Rosa Crawley 
Lucy 


| Lionel Glossover, Esq. 


Mr Crawley 
Mr Leach 


| Lothario Leach 


Mr Welford 


Charles Welford 


My Great 


Aunt! 
Mrs Glover 

- « Mrs Knight 
‘ - Miss Norman 
Miss Stwart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Cooper 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Collier 
Mr Gough 
Mr Worrell 


To conclude with the New Burletta of 


Emma 


I’ll be Your Second! 
i : . Miss Norman 
General Balcour ° Mr Gough 


George Lovel 


Lieutenant O’Bryan . te 
Captain St Alban 


Mr Placid 


Victorine 
Elise 

Sophie ° 
Alexaudre 


César Chanteloupe 


Mr Bonassus 
Blaise 
Michael 


Previous to the Tragedy, an Overture by L. Spohr. The Tiger Cat 
‘ The Lion, with Songs 
The Tiger, with Woids 


Mr J. Vining 
Mr Brougham 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Liston 





ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
, . Mrs Yates 
Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Gallot 
Mr Yates 
Mr O, Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
: - Mr Hemmings 
After which, 
Hyder Ali. _ 
é - Mrs Fitawilliam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 





The Ghost of the deceased 


Kangaroo, 
Hyder Ali 
Sadhusing 


The 


| Cinderella 
| Vixenella 
| Flirtilla 


| Prince Floridor of Salerno . 


| Zelidor 


| The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 


| Flippertonio 
| Le Conte del 


| Jl Signor Rovadini 


| Beto 
Roland 


| After which, an Old English Domestic Drama, callet 


Mr Buckstoue 
. MrS. Smith 

Mr Yates 
To conclude with, 


Red Rover. 
SURREY. 


with a Tale 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


inderella. 
. - Miss Somerville 
. Miss Vincent 
. « MrsC. Hill 
Mr Edwin 
. Mr Ransford 
Mr C. Hill 
. Mr Vale 
Mr Lee 
Mr Young 
Mr Rogers 
Mr Webb 


Pave 


Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour 
! Martyn Lessamour ° 
| va ; > 
Gamiel Gander a ‘ 


Miss Scott 
Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr Vale 


| To conclude with a Drama, entitled 


‘The Children in the Wood 


Lady Alford 
Josephine 
Oliver 

| Walter 

| 


New Ciry. — Victorine — Brother and 


\ 


Miss Scott 
Mrs Vale 
Mr Asbury 
Mr Elton 


Sister—Dominique 
— —— 


R. Seton, at the ications for the Editer 
Puatet by Seton. gt the Tatler Otic, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for 


lane. Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 


“1 - 
CLaRrke,2I Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, 


Bers’ Library, Old B 


“ 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden squaré. 


y ond street; by CuarpreL; WILSON, Royal Exchange; THOMA4S, News 
‘ Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNaLL, 2 King street, Covent Garden ; Tunnovs, 
3 Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Tomtinson, Library, Great Newport street; Haxnis, Bow street; T.TignNaY, 74 
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